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THE DEPARTED MOTHER’S ROSE. 





Since thou hast gone, I often see 
In garden closes 
Faint visioned effigies of thee 


Among the roses; 
Some semblance of thy beauty’s 
bloom, 


Some savor of the sweet perfume 
That clung around thee, 

But never was I fain to say 

“This rose is thine’ until 
Today I found thee. 


today— 


Where Poverty in squalor lies, 
Within the city, 

Where summer burns, but never sighs 
With breath of pity. 

How little speaks of thee! but there 

Thy rose of roses, sweet and fair, 
I found this morning! 

The white rose in its broken pot 

An attic window's garden plot 

I saw adorning. 

bloomed a sweeter flower of 
love 
In greenest valley, 

Than that white rose, set high above 
The squalid alley. 

If anywhere on eartia thou art, 


Ne‘er 


Here would’st thou hide thy mother | 


heart 
In self-abasement; 
This rose must house thy spirit mild 
To cheer the little sieniy child 
Behind that casement. 
—Catholie Standard and Times. 








EDITORIAL NOTES 


The British House of Commons, be- 
fore adjournment, passed the bill mak- 
ing women eligible as town and coun- 
ty councillors and aldermen. The Dill 


had already passed the House of 
Lords, and is now a law. This meas- 
ure, which in America would be 


looked upon as wildly revolutionary, 
has attracted less notice from 


of the Deceased Wife's Sister bill, 
which merely grants English widow- 
ers a privilege possessed by widowers 


in the United States for many years | 


past. The new law as to women’s 
eligibility has a wide scope, and is 
really an important reform. Marga- 


ret Ashton, in Women’s Franchise, 
points out that it will enable women 
to have a share in directing: 

1. The education of children, and the 
choice and training of their men and 
women teachers, 

2. The management and inspection 
of lunatic asylums (other than Poor 
Law) for men and women, hitherto 
managed and inspected by men alone. 
(Women already shared in the man- 
agement and inspection of the Poor 
Law hospitals.) 


the | 
press of this country than the passage | 


3. The superintendence and inspec- 
tion of midwives, hitherto conducted 
entirely by men. 

4. The management and inspection 
of industrial schools and reformatories 
for boys and girls, and of jails for 
men and women, hitherto ruled and 
inspected entirely by men. 

5. The management of fever hospi- 
tals for men, women, and children, 
hitherto governed by men alone. 

6. The administration of the Un- 
employed Acts, which affect women 
equally with men, but have not so far 
been equally applied. 

It will enable women to make them- 
selves felt in matters affecting health 
and housing—where the women have 
so far not received equal treatment at 
the hands of the councils—in the pro- 


for women are selected, as a rule, not 
to suit the convenience of the work- 
ing woman, but of the working man 
alone; sanitary conveniences, equally 
necessary for women as for men; mu- 
nicipal lodging houses for women, at 
present conspicuous by toeir absence; 


women sanitary inspectors, both for 
houses and for workshops where 


women are employed; the sufficient 
provision of playing fields for girls as 
well as boys; and the more rigid ad- 
ministration of watch committees in 
matters affecting the protection of 
women and girls in the large towns; 
and many other matters affecting 
women and children. 


The Woman's Journal dove is get- 


ting an unusual number of outings 
this year, and is growing robust 


through so much exercise. First, she 
came out to celebrate the granting of 
Parliamentary suffrage to the women 
of Norway, then the making of 
Swedish women eligible to municipal 
office, next the granting to the women 
of Denmark of the right to vote for 
| members of boards of public charities 
|and to serve on them, and now the 
|passage through the British Parlia- 
| ment, by an enormous majority, of the 
| bill making women eligible as town 


| and county councillors and aldermen. 


| Let no one fail to read in another 
/column the interesting autobiographi- 
cal sketch of Miss Lucina Hagman, 
member of the Finnish Parliament. 





The recent passage of a woman suf- 
frage resolution by the Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast is the 
more noteworthy in view of the fact 
| that at last year’s convention a simi- 
lar resolution was tabled, This year 
the newly-elected president, Dr. Helen 
| Criswell, was among its supporters. 
'The Nurses’ Journal of the Pacific 
| Coast says editorially: “In fact, as 
| we look into the matter, we doubt 
| not that the interests of our profes- 
| sion are intimately connected with the 
| question of suffrage. We believe sin- 
| cerely that the true way to be grate- 
| ful to God for the benefit of intelli- 
gence which he has given us to 
bring this intelligence into activity, 
instead of subordinating it to some 
other, either husband, priest, or 
friend.” 


is 


PROGRESS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 





Daisy Denson is secretary of the 
board of public charities in North 
| Carolina, and she calls attention with 
pride to the many good things done 
by the last Legislature, largely at the 
women’s instigation. It voted to es- 
tablish a reform school for delinquent 
children, the management to be in the 
hands of women, who will form the 
| majority of the directors. This is the 
| first institution receiving help from 
| the State with women on the board. 
| The appropriation for it is only $5,000, 
but the women all over the State will 
| work to increase the amount, The 
; school will be known as the Stone- 
| wall Jackson Manual Training and In- 
| dustrial School, and the widow of 
| Stonewell Jackson heads the list of 
| directors. The women hope to show 
‘their ability to do good service on 
'this board so clearly that they will 
| be called on to act on other boards 
dealing with women and children. 

The Legislature also strengthened 





vision of public baths, where the hours | 





the child-labor law, raising the age 
to 138 for the illiterate, and forbid- 
ding night work for children under 
14 It made special provision for the 
State University, and for training and 
high schools; made school attend- 
ance compulsory for deaf whites; ap- 
propriated $15,000 to build a State 
tuberculosis sanatorium, with $5,000 a 
year for its support, and an extra 
$5,000 a year for a tuberculosis ward 
or cottage, and provided for the segre- 
gation of consumptive prisoners from 
others in the jails. It also set apart 
$500,000 for the care of mental de- 
fectives in a special hospital colony. 
Increased appropriations were made 
for all insittutions. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Martha Sheldon is a medical 
missionary in Thibet, the “Forbidden 
Land.” 





Dr. Inez C. Philbrick, of Lincoln, 
Neb., is second vice-president of the 
Nebraska State Medical Association. 


Dr. Lena Hatfield, graduate of the 
College of Physicians of Chicago, has 
been appointed medical missionary to 
Foo Chow, China. She will sail in 
November and take up her work with 
Dr. Ellen M. Lyon in the Woman's 
Hospital at Foo Chow. 





Dr. Maria B. Averill, of San Diego, 
Cal., was elected second 
dent of the California 
pathic Medical Society at its 3ist an- 
nual meeting, held at Del Monte, Mon- 
terey, 





Dr. Edna Tl. Beck, at one time a 
student and acting house physician at 
the Chicago Training School for City, 
Home and Foreign Missions in Chi- 
cago, was lately married at Phalera, 
India, to the Rev. Mott Keislar. Dr. 
Beck-Keislar is ‘at home” at Agra, 
India. 


Among the members of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association who regis- 
tered at the meeting ia Atlantie City, 
N. J., there were 83 women doctors. 





Dr, Elizabeth Blackwell, the ear- 
liest Woman physician, now eighty-six 
and a half years old, was taking a 
pleasure trip through Scotland this 
summer with her adopted daughter. 
when she met with a bad fall down 
a flight of stairs and was found in- 
sensible at the bottom. Such an ac- 
cident was likely to have serious con- 
sequences for a woman of her age, 
and her friends at once sent for a 
trained nurse. But Dr. Blackwell, 
who had luckily broken no _ bones, 
scouted the aid of the nurse, em- 
phatically refused to be “made an in- 
valid of,” and on the second day came 
down to meals, as usual. She has 
since returned to her home at Hast- 
ings, England. 





CHINESE GIRLS AT WELLESLEY. 





Four Chinese girls, the first ever 
sent to this country by the Chinese 


government to be educated, have ar- | 


rived, under the escort of Taotai Wan 
Bing Chung, vice-director of the 
Liankiang Vice-Royalty Foreign Of- 
fice. In the party were Taotai Wan’s 
wife, his two nieces and Yung Kwai, 
first secretary of the Chinese legation. 
The four girls are to be placed in 
Wellesley College. After graduation 
they will return to China and enter 
the imperial government's educational 
department. 


THE ORANGE CURE. 





A Mrs. Shannon, of Florida, claims | of 





| both 


vice-presi- | 
State Homeo- | 








| community 


For the Woman's Journal. 


A FINNISH WOMAN M. P. 





By Lucina Hagman. 





Translated by Rosalie B, Levin. 


In accordance with your request for 
information about my life and home, 
I send you the following. 

I first saw the light in 1853. My 
mother was a thrifty and energetic 
woman, the wife of a very gifted offi- 
cial, who was, however, more inter- 
ested in the chase than in his office. 
The official duties had to be attended 
to, because that was the only source 
of income for the family of four. older 
children, beside myself; so it was my 
mother who performed the duties of 
the office. 

In my earliest youth I came to see 
how woman worked, struggled and 
planned for her dear ones; how she 
governed, gave orders and _ passed 
judgment, and in all things consti- 
tuted the foundation for her family 
and her home, 

My father was a skilful lawyer, and 
I was early interested in thearing my 
parents discuss the decision of this or 
that question between 
parties, 
men stormed and laughed at the sug- 
gestions and remarks of a woman, yet 
it often happened that her opinions 
were the decisive ones. 


Our income was meagre, but both | Shrewsbury.” 


my brothers were kept at school, anc 
became scholars and Doctors o 
Philosophy. 





| 
| 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Lillian Whiting has returned from 
an extended trip in Italy, where she 
got fresh material for her forthcom- 
ing book, “Italy the Magic Land.” In 
this she aims to present a living pano- 
rama of the comparatively modern 
past of Rome. 


Mrs, Laura Ek. Cook, 35 years old, 
has built herself a house with her 
own hands. Sixteen months ago she 
bought a lot for $1,000 on a bleak 
hillside in Elmdale, Cal. She has 
transformed it into a scene of beauty 
with a terraced garden, flowers and 
shrubbery. She planned the house, laid 
the foundations, built the retaining 
wall, sawed and fitted the lumber, 
erected the chimney and put on the 
shingles. The place shows excellent 
workmanship, and she has been of- 
fered $5,000 for it, but will not sell. 


Ann Shreeve, who lately died in 
England at the age of 89, had been 51 


conflicting | years to a day in the service of the 
I also realized that, though | Countess of 


Shrewsbury. The obit- 
uary announcement said she had been 
for 51 years the “friend and faithful 
servant of the Dowager Countess of 
Lady Shrewsbury 


} | Seems to have had no trouble in keep- 


ing her servants. A maid who en- 


One day I found upon my father’s| tered her service when the countess 


in 
his 


desk an open letter to 
which he sorrowfully 

disappointment that I was az girl. 
Though only eight years of age, I 
understood very well what he meant, 
and many, many times since then, in 
my journey through life, I have ex- 
perienced the hitterness of his regrets, 

What difficulties I have had_ to 
struggle througn hecause I was born a 
woman, because a stupid and biassed 
“male community” put obstacles in 
my way at every step toward culture 
and usefulness, not because my Crea- 
tor wished me ill! 

Schools Closed to Girls. 

All the higher schools were closed 
to me, and to all young women. 

When I was twelve years of age, 
My parents moved to a more southern 
part of the country, in the vicinity of 
the capital city of Vasa, where the 
state had in recent vears organized a 
“Seminary for Women,” with a four- 
years’ course. 

I was admitted, but after three 
years my father died, and my mother, 
according to the laws of the land, 
could no longer be allowed to attend 
to the duties of the office, though she 
had shown herself capable for so 
many years. This diminished our in- 
come, and the struggle, that had been 
hard enough at best, became _ ten 
times more so. 

Two Dollars a Month. 

By great sacrifice I was able to fin- 
ish my course at school, and after that 
I taught some little children and re- 
ceived two dollars a month for my 
services. 

To support life in this way was im- 
possible. Therefore I sought admis- 
sion to the only public Normal School 
in the country, and by the aid of one 
of my older women friends, was en- 
abled to finish the year’s course. 

To choose one’s own occupation was 
then an impossibility for a woman, 
but fortunately I felt a leaning toward 
the profession of teaching; as that 
was open to women, my pathway was 
clear. 

If I had had my eyes opened earlier 
to the inhuman disabilities which the 
and the State imposed 
upon half of humanity, they certainly 
came with the flight of years more 
clearly before my saddened vision. 

I had to realize that the oppression 
my sex was caused not alone by 


a friend, 
expressed 


to have discovered a new cure for the | laws and institutions which not only 


drink habit. It is the orange. Her 
first patient was a man who had for 
more than forty years been addicted 
to drink. At her suggestion, he began 
each day by eating an orange as soon 
as he opened his eyes in the morning. 
Before going to breakfast he ate an- 
other. After breakfast he ate still an- 
other, and followed that up with more 
fruit every time he felt a craving for 
drink. He carried this treatment 
through for one month, and at the end 
of that time had lost all desire for 
drink, but instead an orange at least 
three times a day had become neces- 
sary for his health and happiness. It 
is also claimed that an orange, eaten 
every day in the year, will cure rheu- 
matism. 





Twelve thousand Chicago girls 
learn to swim every year in the play- 
ground pools of that city. 





categorically shut out all free growth 
in all independent effort, but also that 
women, both in publie and in private 
life, were treated as dependents and 
know-nothings, with whom one might 
do as one pleased. 


Satire Against Women. 

That which most aroused my young 
mind was the low and satirical tone 
in which women were spoken of in 
literature—religious, romantic and 
educational; in conversation, and last, 
but not least, in the daily press. I read, 
and read much that did not belong to 
the curriculum, as I had access to the 
school library, and the more I read, 
the more strange conditions I discov- 
ered, until I began to think that the 
whole so-called Christian foundation 
of which literature boasted, rested 
upon fine-sounding premises and the 
most obvious injustice and partisan- 
ship. 

I could discover neither reason nor 
logic in teachings which deprived one- 
half the race of human and civic 


(Continued on Page 146.) 


| 





was a girl of fourteen stayed with her 
till the infirmities of old 
her to rest. Her cook also has spent 
a lifetime in 


forced 


age 


her service, 


Mrs. Benjamin Franklin Clyde has 
given a new building to the Protest- 


| ant I:piscopal Brotherhood of St. An- 


Philadelphia for the use of 
of the factories with 
surrounded. It is three 
high, with a_ roof-garden, 
where games and entertainments may 
held on summer nights. On the 
ground floor will restau- 
rant, where workers may get meals at 
a moderate price, and a library and a 
pool and Dbilliard-room, In the base- 
ment there will be bowling alleys and 
a modern gymnasium, with shower 
baths. It is good to see such advan- 
tages offered to young men, but it js 
to be wished that there were more for 
young women. 


in 
employees 


it 


drew 
the 
which 
stories 


is 


be 


there be a 


Mrs. Thomas F. Ryan, wife of the 
noted financier, has received the title 
from Pope Pius X., in 
recognition of her numerous benefac- 
tions. With unlimited means at her 
command, she is said to give away a 
million dollars a year in a practical 
and systematic manner, maintaining 
an office and a corps of clerks, who at- 
tend to the details of distribution, She 
has built one cathedral, five churches, 
numerous chapels, and two hospitals, 
endowed rooms in several hospitals, 
erected monuments to mark all of 
Virginia’s battlefields, founded thir- 
teen scholarships for boys and schol- 
arships for poor girls at sixteen col- 
leges, and has given generously to 
many other religious, educational and 
charitable institutions. 


of Countess 


Mrs. Harriet Eager, in another 
column, indulges in some pointed re- 
flections on the total exclusion of 
women from all share in the exercises 
at the Provincetown celebration. The 
Pilgrim mothers bore their full share 
of the hardships with the Pilgrim 
fathers, and the women of 1907 were 
taxed to pay for the celebration, but 
in the exercises the feminine half of 
the human family was wholly ignored. 
The chief guest at Provincetown, 
President Roosevelt, is authority for 
saying that this would not have hap- 
pened if the women had had votes. 
At the reception given him at New 
Orleans, Miss Jean Gordon of the 
Era Club was introduced to him as a 
young lady who believed strongly in 
woman suffrage. ‘Mr. Roosevelt be- 


lieves in woman suffrage, too,” she 
said. “You bet I do!” answered the 
President, cordially, and, as he was 


borne off to take part in some fur- 
ther exercises in which women had 
no share, he turned back and called 
to her: “If you women had votes, 
you would not be shut out from any 
of the features of this occasion: you 


would be part of the whole thing! 
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THE VICTORY IN ENGLAND. 


Parliament has passed the bill mak- 
ing women eligible as town and coun- 
ty councillors and aldermen. This 
marks the end of a _ nineteen-years’ 
struggle. 

When the county councils were in- 
stituted, in 1888, it was supposed that 
women were eligible to serve on them, 
and the voters of London elected two 
women—Kichard Cobden’s daughter, 
Miss Jane Cobden, who has since mar- 
ried T. Fisher Unwin, the publisher; 
and Lady Margaret Sandhurst, who 
supported a hospital for crippled chil- 
dren at her own cost, and was much 
beloved for her many charities. Miss 
Cons was also elected an alderman, 

Mr. Beresford Hope, the candidate 
defeated by Lady Sandhurst, contest- 
ed her election, on the ground that 
women were not eligible. The case 
was decided only after a leng course 
of litigation, and until it was settled 
the women continued to act as mem- 
bers of the council. One of the du- 
ties assigned to Lady Sandhurst was 
the inspection and supervision of 23 
infant asylums. When Mr. Beresford 
Hope finally succeeded in ousting her, 
one of the London papers sarcastically 
observed that, since Mr. Hope thought 
there was no proper work or place for 
a woman on the council, “it was to be 
hoped that the gentleman would find 
himself equal to the mothering of all 
those babies.’ 

The help of the women had proved 
so useful that the men of the London 
County Council have ever since been 
petitioning Parliament to make women 
eligible to Henceforward the 
orphan London and 
cities will no longer have to be moth- 
ered exclusively by the city fathers. 
The outcome of this long fight is a 
fresh proof that “no question is ever 
settled till it right.” 

A. S. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE SIMPLE HON- 
ESTY. 


serve. 


babies of other 


is settled 


Boston 
sentence: 


A leading article in the 
Herald with the 
“What the world needs is simple hon- 
A truly admirable sentiment, 
reminds us of Lucy Stone's 
“Justice, simple 


begins 


esty.” 

which 

favorite 
justice, is what the world needs.” In 
Declaration of Indepen- 
that governments 
powers 


aphorism: 


our national 
dence we declared 


derive their just from the 
consent of the governed. 
one-half of our 
Thus our 
itself and 
fundamental princi- 


H, B. 3. 


A MATRIARCHATE SURVIVAL. 


But we deny 
consent to citizens, 
because they are women. 
government is dishonest 
false to its own 


ples. 


Three years ago the Government of 
India ordered the preparation of a se- 
ries of monographs on the more im- 
and Assam. 
was to give a systematic 
account of the people, their manners 
and customs, their ethnological affini- 
ties, their laws and institutions, their 
religious beliefs, their folk-lore, their 
theories as to their origin, and their 
language. The volume on the Khasis 
is the first of the series, the author 
being deputy-commissioner of the dis- 
trict in which they dwell, as well as 
superintendent of ethnography in As- 
sam. He does not attempt to write 
for the casual reader, but the result 
is, according to Sir Charles Lyall, “an 
important contribution to the data of 
anthropology.” 

The Khasis, numbering 176,614, are 
an exceptionally interesting race, be- 
cause of their isolation in the midst 
of a great encircling population, all of 
whom belong to a different stock; and 
because of the remarkable features 
presented by their language and insti- 
tutions. Their social organization pre- 
sents one of the most perfect examples 
still surviving of the matriarchate, 
carried out with wonderful logic and 
thoroughness. The mother is the head 
and the source and only bond of union 
in the family. In the most primitive 
part of the hills she is the noly owner 
of real property, and through her 


portant tribes castes of 


The object 





alone is inheritance transmitted. The 
father has no kinship with his chil- 
dren, who belong to their mother’s 
clan. On marriage, it is usual for the 
husband to live with his wife in his 
mother-in-law’s house, but in some of 
the clans he only visits his wife there: 

In Jowai, some people admitted to 
me that the husband came to his 
mother-in-law’s house only after 
dark, and that he did not eat, smoke, 
or even partake of betel-nut there, the 
idea being that, because none of his 
earnings go to support this house, 
therefore it is not etiquette for him 
to partake of food or other refresh- 
ment there. 

The principal deities worshipped are 
females, and a woman is high priest- 
ess. The sun is a woman, the moon a 
man, while in their language, which, 
so far as known, is the only member 
of the Mon-Khmer family having a 
grammatical gender, the feminine 
nouns immensely predominate. 

Major Purdon’s book leaves a pleas- 
ant impression of the people, who are 
cheerful, industrious, good-tempered, 
moral, and trustworthy. They are 
fond of nature: 

A Khasi loves a day out in the 
woods, where he thoroughly enjoys 
himself. If he does not go out shoot- 
ing or fishing, he is content to sit 
still and contemplate nature, He has 
a separate name for each of the com- 
moner birds and flowers. He also has 
names for many butterflies and moths. 

These are traits rarely found in the 
people of India. The author gives an 
interesting selection from the folk- 
tules, of which the Khasis possess a 
considerable number, A sketch of the 
history of the race, so far as it can be 
traced, their origin being still unde- 
termined, is contributed by Sir 
Charles Lyall. The illustrations are 
colored plates, pictures of the natives, 


and reproductions of photographs, 
three of which are of memorial 
stones, 


The above facts are taken from the 
New York Nation, as reported to the 
British Government by Major Purdon. 
They are interesting and important as 
confirming ancient records of primi- 
tive civilization in Egypt and else- 
where, which seem to indicate that, in 
the origin of human 
were the recognized source and centre 
of settled government. 

When visiting Hayti, in 1871, I was 
told that almost all the homes of the 
people were the independent property 
of the much from any 
abstract conception of woman's rights 


society, women 


Wives, not so 
as for a safeguard against the gamb- 
ling and 
The ownership of the homestead was 


roving habits of husbands. 
considered a necessary incident to the 
existence and perpetuity of the fam- 
ily. So, in the future, the equal suf- 
frage of women will be found an add- 
ed guarantee of the safety and per- 
petuity of the American home. 

Be. BB. B. 





THE MEN OF 1907 AT PROVINCE- 
TOWN. 


The cornerstone of the 
has been laid. 


monument 
What has really taken 
us think it out, Let us 
look over the programs. Tet 
what the men of 1907 did on Aug. 20 
of this eighth year of the 20th century. 


place? Let 


us see 


In 1620 a band of simple folk an- 
chored their ship in the harbor formed 
by the semi-circle of sand upon which 
now stunds Provincetown. The men of 
that band took it upon themselves to 
write out a compact and sign it. As 
miny women as men were aboard that 
ship, and not one was allowed to sign 
the compact that they must do their 
part to carry out when they landed 
upon the shore. They were the first 
to go to work. They were patient wo- 
men, used to being told what was their 
“sphere,” and used to the old adage, 
“Do as you're bid, and go smiling to 
bed.” 


But many things have happened 
since 1620. That old adage has lost 
its hold upon the women of 107. 


They are no longer patient when their 
portion is served out to them by men, 
if that portion has not, at least, a 
vestige of justice. 

What justice was done them at the 
laying of the cornerstone? What men- 
tion was made of the women of 1620 
by any speaker there? What part did 
the women of 1907 have in the laying 
of that cornerstone? 


This much: A woman of Province- 
town handed the President of the 
United States a bouquet of flowers as 
a gift from the King’s Daughters of 
Provincetown. And she had to inter- 
rupt the proceedings, as planned by 
the men, in order to do it. She de- 
serves the praise for her courage. It 








was a tiny bit of participation, if it 
did have to be taken by force. It was 
not planned that woman should have 
even that bit. It was planned quite 
otherwise. 


But women were there. Yes, the 
women of Massachusetts were there, 
some of them by proxy, to be sure, but 
there to help, as the women of 1620 
were, This time, not really to take 
up their bundles of soiled clothes and 
trudge off to the spring with them, but 
this time they sent their pocketbooks. 
The Legislature of Massachusetts voted 
to give $25,000 to help build that mon- 
ument. The women of Massachusetts, 
so the men say, pay a large part of 
the taxes, and that $25,000 is to come 
out of the taxes. Oh, yes, the women 
were there by proxy, sure enough. 


And do the men of 1907 care 
whether they are just to the women 
of 1907? It did not appear so on the 
twentieth of August, 1907 in the old 
town of Provincetown. Your editor 
knows enough of the proceedings pre- 
paratory to that occasion to assure you 
that the Association that sought and 
accepted the gift of $25,000 from this 
State, a large part of which must be 
paid by women, not only neglected but 
refused to allow a woman to speak 
for the Pilgrim mothers on that occa- 
sion. 


And they expect patience yet. Ter- 
haps they will obtain it. They cer- 
tainly will get the money, for taxes, 
like death, must be met, even by wo- 
men smarting under injustice. 

Julia Ward Howe has said; “It is 
quite time that we should express not 
only our sentiments, but our deter- 
mined will to set our faces as a flint 
toward justice and right, and to fol- 
low these, through the thorny wilder- 
ness: to follow them straight.” 

It is easy to see why the women 
were not wanted at Provincetown as 
speaking participants on that occasion. 

The affair became a_ political occa- 
sion, and women are not wanted by 
the “machine.” The “machine” had 
command of the day, therefore a wo- 
rem would be “out of her sphere.” 

Ambassador Bryce tried to save the 
would naturally 
have been ar- 

that America 


day for what one 
have expected it to 
ranged. But to think 


left it for England to do! 


But up will go the monument, and 
the women will help pay the bills, and 
they will be very much interested to 
see whether the poor Pilgrim Mothers 
will have their names inscribed on it. 
Perhaps it is really meant to be a 
monument to the Pilgrim 

Then, why in the world are 
pay the bills?—Mrs. 

Newton Journal. 


man's 

Fathers. 
we expected to 
Ifarriet Eager in 


A TRIUMPH FOR MISS GORDON. 





Miss Jean Gordon, the woman fac- 
tory inspector of New Orleans, has 
lately had a friendly controversy with 
Mr. Samuel L. Gilmore. Mr. Gilmore 
drew up the amendment to the Loui- 
providing for 


siana Constitution 


women factory inspectors, and also 
framed the act which says: 
“No child or young person under 


the ange of eighteen years. and no 
woman, shall he employed in any fac- 
tory, warehouse, workshop, clothing, 
dressmaking or millinery establish- 
ment, or any plaice where the manu- 
facture of any kind of goods is car- 
ried on, or where any goods are pre- 
pared for manufacture, for a longer 
period than an average of ten hours 
in a day or sixty hours a week, and 
at least one hour shall be allowed in 
the labor period of each day for din- 
ner. 

Miss Gordon held that the last 
clause required the dinner hour to be 
deducted from the working time, 
leaving nine hours of actual labor per 
day. Mr. Gilmore, who is attorney 
for the Textile Mills Corporation, con- 
tested this, but Judge Ancoin upholds 
Miss Gordon's interpretation of the 
lIuw. Miss Gordon is so endearing her- 
self to the people of New Orleans that 
correspondents now are writing tothe 
papers, urging that a schoolhouse 
should be named for her, in recogni- 
tion of her efforts in behalf of the 
children, 


BURIED WITH HER HUSBAND. 





A Paris correspondent of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle writes: “Great progress is 
taking place in the opinion which 
Frenchmen have of women. The fact 
that Madame Berthelot was buried at 
the Pantheon with her husband proves 
it. That would never have been per- 
mitted, even twenty years ago, The 
scientist followed the example of Gen- 
eral Grant in refusing to be buried 
where his wife could not be by his 


side.” 





A FINNISH WOMAN M. P. 
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rights, and recognized only the other 
half as people. 

The only life work open to women, 
and into which they were driven,— 
that of matrimony—was so arranged 
by unjust and intricate legislation that 
it took away from woman all major- 
ity, all possibility of free and inde- 
pendent action in things that con- 
cerned herself as well as her children 
and her property. 

A Rebel at 22. 

On my graduation from the semin- 
ary, at the age of twenty-two, I was a 
rather courageous rebel, and you may 


well imagine that this courage did 
not get much opportunity to relax 
under a constant development. I be- 


came the principal of a preparatory 
school in a little capital city, and had 
the good fortune to be introduced into 
a cultured family where I had access 
to the literary works of great men 
friendly to reformers, realistic works 
of the great Norwegian poets, Ibsen 
and Bjornson, and other authors of 
the highest rank. 

Every day of practical experience 
broadened my outlook upon the un- 
equal conditions of community life. 

My mother had moved to my home. 
In consequence, my youngest brother 
also came to see me in my unpreten- 
tious dwelling. He was an ardent de- 
votee of Hegel and Kant, and gave a 
course of lectures to the women of the 
city, in which he unfolded all the re- 
markable theories concerning women 
as an intermediate form of species 
brought here for the purpose of en- 
hancing “life” and lightening the 
“burdens” for those for whom “life” 
was inaugurated, i. e., men. 

| was naturally one of-the listeners, 
and I have always been glad to have 
been there, because those lectures be- 
came an ever-present spur to disputa- 
tion and opposition to those naive 
parlor-theories, which now have lost 
their savor and their peculiarities of 
creed, 

When I placed side by side all these 
theories of man’s supremacy and sole 
right to life, and saw his intemper- 
ance, his uncouthness, his lack of cul- 
ture and his unbridled passions, you 
miy imagine that it made my very 
blood boil within me, 

I wrote articles in the papers, 
edited pamphlets and attacked these 
theories vigorously, showing that 
from them sprang many of our wrong 
conditions and tendencies. 

At the same time I made several 
trips to Seandinavia, Germany and 
Switzerland for pedagogical purposes, 
but also studied conditions as IT found 
them there in the life of the commu- 
nity, and became naturally still more 
amazed at what T saw. 

First Temperance Society. 

I heeame one of the organizers of 
the first Temperance Society in Fin- 
land, and in connection with this, 
combated legalized prostitution. 

I kept up an ardent warfare against 
the organic faults of the schools for 
women, and labored eagerly for co- 
edveational schools. 


First Coeducational School. 

In 1886, the first co-educational 
school in Finland was inaugurated 
(through the efforts of myself and 
others) in the city of Helsingfors, and 
I was called to be its principal, which 
position I held for thirteen years. 

In 1800 I laid the foundation for a 
private co-educational annex to the 
University, in the midst of the most 
oppressive time of the Russian 
supremacy. This school I still con- 
tinue. 

The profession of teaching does not 
bring one a surplus of capital, so you 
can readily see that I had nothing to 
begin with but two empty hands, re- 
nforced by an indomitable _ persist- 
ence: but, thanks to some noble-mind- 
cd persons who possessed that which 
I lacked—money—I was enabled to 
buy a site and erect a building. My 
school is still in operation, and I have 
had the pleasure of having as assist- 
ants young men and women who are 
as much interested as I am in the 
advancement of reform in educational 
matters in accordance with humani- 
tarian principles. 

Many of the younger teachers are 
graduates of the school of which I 
was principal for thirteen years, and 
are therefore my own pupils. 

In connectien with my school work, 
I have also by speech and in writing 
tried to develop and advance the idea 
of co-education. I have had several 
debates with the opponents of reform 
measures, among whom are many in- 
fluential officials and statesmen. 

In the meantime, the co-educational 
school has had an undreamed of suc- 
cess, and now covers practically the 
whole nation, and furnishes the coun- 
try’s most useful and valuable school 
eurriculum. You may he sure that 
this is a great pleasure to me, and to 
all others who have labored for it. 

Work for Equal Rights. 

My efforts for the “rights of 
women” also have been practical as 
well as theoretical. 

Since 1892 I have been the chairman 
of the organized Woman's Suffrage 
Union, and as such have taken part 
in the preparations for a number of 
legislative reforms which the society 
attempted to realize through the 
Diet, A number of other societies 
have occupied my attention, especially 
a national organization which was 
founded through my initiative dur- 
ing the years of oppression, and aims 
to enlighten the ordinary woman. 








List of Books. 


I have published the following 
works: 

Primary School Methods (for earliest 
elementary instruction), 

Biography of the celebrated author 
and exponent of woman's rights, 
Fredrika Bremer (awarded prize). 


Co-education, 1887. 


Culture of Women, 1888 (Awarded 
prize). 

Political Franchise for Women, 
1889 (five editions). 

My Experience in Co-education, 


1897. 

Education in Humanitarianism, 1900. 

Book of Exercises in Swedish Lan- 
guage, 1904. 

Life of Minna Canth. Part I (A bio- 
graphy of one of Finland’s most no- 
table women), 1906. 

Woman's Program at the Last Elec- 


tion, 1906, 

All these publications are in the 
Finnish language, which is my 
mother tongue. Some of them have 


also been published in a Swedish edi- 
tion. I have known the Swedish lan- 
guage also from my youth, and often 
use it, 

The publication issued in 1889, 
“Concerning Volitical Suffrage for 
Women,” was the first work in our 
country in book form on this question. 
It was individual, and my adherents 
were not too numerous. But in the 
course of time, as women little by 
little allowed themselves a better edu- 
cation and with this a freer and more 
independent attitude, simultaneously 
the time grew rine for suffrage re- 
form. Indefatigably the wideawake 
women worked for this, first for the 
municipal, and later, with the social- 
istic uprising, even for the socialistic 
suffrage, 

Efferts toward reform were made 
in two sessions of the Diet, in 
SOT and 1104-5, but without success, 
although there was a great increase 
in the support the second time. 

After the seven years of oppression 
and depression for all our nation, 
came the autumn of 1905, with its re- 
markable revolution in the form of a 
National Strike, and as a_ splendid 
climax to the same came the Czar's 
manifesto, with promises of universal 
and equal suffrage; and women’s day 
had come. 

Naturally, the ruler had no idea that 
his motion should include the women 
tco. But we immediately came forward 
with our idea of the words “universal 
and equal,” and our representatives 
could not and would not oppose 
ovr version. They themselves had had 
to suffer too renl experiences during 
the years of oppression ard injustice, 
and now. when they themselves had to 
execute ivstice for the half of the na- 
tion who had slwavs lived under 
oppression, they dared not fail. They 
let right be right, and women’s suf- 
frage was granted. Universal is uni- 
versal and equal is equal only when 
it embraces a whole nation, and not 
the masculine half of it. 

The Victory. 

Our Hlome Rulers worked out a 
proposition for the December Diet, 
Which included eguil suffrage and 
franchise for women. This was ap- 
proved by the Czar, placed before the 
Iviet, and accepted without a word of 
protest. 

On July 20, 1906, came the crown- 
ing grant in the highest courts. I 
shall not attempt to express the joy, 
the overwhelming impression this 
final acknowledgment had upon me, 
but this I can say, that this impres- 
sion will never leave me while I live. 

I was living in the country beside 
the ocean, when the message came, 
on July 21, 1906, and I sat upon the 


same verandah upon which I now 
sit, writing these memoirs—and the 


warm summer skies become brighter 
ibove me, and bluer the water before 
my eyes, with the memory of that 
moment when it became true that jus- 
tice was granted to woman, 

You can realize that it was impos- 
sible for me not at once to express 
publicly the joy I felt that it should 
he my country and my people that in 
old Europe had first entered upon the 
first round on humanity's ladder. 

In October I traveled about the 
country and gave several lectures on 
the great event, and tried to explain 
the position that women should take 
to gain the aid of the Diet in demand- 
ing good laws in behalf of good 
morals, good health, temperance, edu- 


cation, ete., and I can rejoice that 
the women have been true to their 
ideals, I showed them the dangers 


of allowing themselves to be misled 
by “party phantoms,” and away from 
humanity’s ideal, which the awakened 
women had made theirs. With the 
help of their new rights, women 
ought to succeed in their efforts to 
raise the position of their sex before 
the law and the municipal bodies to 
the same plane as that of men. It was 
their place in the representation to 
make themselves the interpreters for 
all the weak, poor and suffering, and 
through the assistance of the Diet, to 
demand help for all righteous reforms. 

Again I can rejoice over the remark- 
able way in which these women were 
true to*themselves and their ideals. 

It was these lectures I afterward 
incorporated into the book, ‘Woman's 
Program,” already mentioned. 

Elected to Parliament. 

I was nominated as a eandidate by 
the Constitutional Finnish party in 
that province where I began my life, 
and was elected. From New Year 
until the night hefore the election, 
March 15, I traveled through my dis- 
trict and explained my views, which 
were well known to many. 

As I place the humanitarian ques- 
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tion above all else, I am a poor parti- 
san, but still I shall, as deputized, do 
my best to bring it about that sim- 
ple justice towards all shall come to 
honor in laws and institutions. All 
the political forms upon which a State 
is built and will remain are impor- 
tant, I understand fully; but this is 
not enough. Also important, even 
more important, I believe it to be that 
those people who are the backbone of 
the State, the people themselves, 
should be a justice-loving and a mor- 
ally clean people: that the nation 
should possess internal strength and 
righteousness; that the individual 
members should respect each other, 
and hold themselves together by com- 
mon consent. The outward forms, if 
not supported by the inner moral life, 
will soon fall apart. Therefore, first 
the people, then the forms. 

Miss Lucina Hagman adds the fol- 
lowing account of the practical work- 
ings of woman suffrage in Finland: 

You have also asked me to give 
some glimpses into the practical re- 
sults of woman suffrage in Finland. 

It must be self-evident to all that 
the time has been so short since 
women have been enfranchised that 
no decided resuits or even methods 
have as yet developed, but I shall try 
in a few words to tell of the princi- 
pal subjects to which attention has 
thus far been given. 

I take it for granted that you have 
heard that the women took part in 
the election as generally as the men, 
which shows that it was not an object 
of indifference to them. 

No special women’s organization has 
arisen; whether fortunately or unfor- 
tunately for the cause, cannot at 
present be known; but this can be 
said, that such an organization was 
not possible at the time. The women 
united with the different parties, and 
miny allowed themselves to be In- 
fluenced by them. 

You know, perhaps, that nineteen 
women were elected out of the 200 
representatives composing the cham- 
ber. Of these nine belong to the So- 
cialists, six to the Old Finns, two to 
the Constitutional Party, one to the 
Swedish People’s Party, and one to 
the Farmers. 

The male representatives treat the 
women most. respectfully: not the 
slightest criticism could be made. All 
the women are either ordinary mem- 
bers, or members of some of the 
twenty branches of Parlinment. The 
writer has been chosen chairman of 
one of these committees, and has in 
this capacity a place in the speaker's 
conference (or council of presidents.) 

The month during which Parliament. 
was in session (it now has a recess 
until Sept. 2, was oecupied chiefly 
with discussing the preparatory meas- 
ures and the items of the governor's 
recommendations, to be taken up by 
the different committees: also with 
motions and petitions introduced by 
the representatives. Of these there 
were about 200 sent in. 

Though no definite lines have been 
followed by the women representa- 
tives as such, still a certain tendency 
has been visible in their work, Their 
womanly qualities have appeared not 
only in the attitude they have taken 
toward the great political questions, 
but especially in their vote on meas- 
ures aiming at the bettering of laws 


und institutions. 

They have not in general shown 
much desire to take part in all the 
long. but nevertheless fruitful de- 


bates over politics, which every time 
they arise inflame party feeling to a 
white beat. Independent of party 
lines and as if ruled by an invisible 
power without outward expression, it 
seems as if an agreement had been 
made by the women to keep out of 
these discussions, and so _ the old 
adage that woman talks in season and 
out of senson has been entirely dis- 
proved, 

But, 
to express their 


nevertheless, they do not fail 
wishes even in poli- 
tics, for they wait quietly until the 
discussion is over, and then, when 
the vote is taken, they calmly cast 
their ballots, and this, we well know, 
speaks a most powerful language. 

Woman has already found out that 
she has her own place to fill, upon 
which she will concentrate her efforts. 
She knows that it will depend upon 
her to direct developments, which 
heretofore have heen ruled only by 
the masculine spirit, thrown aside or 
roughly handled. She can make her- 
self a mouthpiece for reforms. Her 
efforts have already brought about im- 
provement in the Legislature and in 
municipal offices, so that her sex and 
all in the civie bodv have attained 
their human and civil rights. 

In the same way the economic and 
spiritual necessities of the common 
people can be assisted by the inter- 
vention of the community. 

We have sought also to humanize 
institutions, to work for the advance- 
ment of temperance and morality, for 
the betterment of health conditions, 
and to educate the young people of 
our country in the cause of humani- 
tarianism. These are the directions 
taken by our activities in Parliament. 

We are well aware that everything 
cannot be accomplished through legis- 
Intion, but whatever ean be done tn 
that way should be, and we do not 
wish to evade the responsibility. 

As we trv to direct public senti- 
ment toward this end, we are mighti- 
ly convinced that the people who are 
right-loving in their inner life, pure 
in their morals, and at peace among 
themselves, are happiest within and 
strongest without. 





What have the women representa- 
tives done toward the realization of 
these fundamental principles? The 
preparatory work was taken up prin- 
cipally by students of our laws and 
our civic foundations, and through the 
working out of reform propositions to 
be sent to the Chamber. 

Many such propositions were sent 
in. I will mention a few of the most 
prominent: 

1. Several petitions in regard tothe 
reform of our antiquated marriage 
laws, with the idea of abolishing the 
husband’s supremacy and giving the 
married woman contro] of her own 
person, property and children. 

2, Several petitions for raising the 
marriageable age of women from 15 
years to 18. 

3. Also for raising the age of pro- 
tection for girls from 12 to 15 or 17. 

4. Also for the improvement of the 
status of illegitimate children. 

+. Also to make women eligible to 
civil service positions. 

6. For State assistance for temper- 
ance work. 

7. For the extension of co-educa- 
tional instruction in the public 
schools, and the increase of State aid 
for private co-educational schools. 

8. To provide domestic science 
teaching for women. 

All these petitions, without excep- 
tion, were sent to the committees, to 
be formulated as bills. 

These committees will meet in the 
fall, and then the women representa- 
tives will have an opportunity to take 
part in the active work of Parliament 


at close range. 
The summer recess will be useful 
to enable us to acquaint ourselves 


with the various questions which are 
to come before us for discussion, and 
to give us a deeper insight into them. 

LUCINA HAGMAN. 
Obo, July 7. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania W. S. A. will hold 
its 39th annual meeting on Nov. 6, 7 
and 8, at Allegheny City. Miss Shaw 
will speak on the Sth, 


Maine. 





The 27th Annual Convention of the 
Maine W,S. A. will be held in Farm- 
ington, Oct. 21-28 inclusive. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, president of 
National American W. 8. A., will de- 
liver the address on Monday evening. 

Mrs. Isabel W. Greenwood, larm- 
ington, is chairman of the hospitality 
committee, 

A large representation of members 
is enrnestly desired, and the public is 
cordially invited to assemble with us, 
nnd see that the thing we ask is rea- 
sonable and just. 

We have great cause to rejoice over 
the advancement of our cause through- 
out the world. 

Fannie J. Fernald, 
resident; 
Anne Burgess, 
Secretary. 





Michigan. 


The Equality Club of Charlotte held 
a’ memorial meeting in honor of Lucy 


Stone. A. sketch of her life was 
given by the State VPresident, Mrs, 
Gulielma II. Barnum, which aroused 


much interest and led to many ques- 
tions, the answers involving facts in 
the early history of both the anti-slav- 
ery and woman's rights movements 
which were new to many of the young- 
er members. The Stnte organizer, Mrs. 
loe, gave personal reminiscences of 
Mrs. Stone, which were well received, 
all agreeing that such a noble leader 
should not be forgotten, and that the 
grandest and most acceptable monu- 
ment we could rear to her memory 
would be to remember her last mes- 
sage: “Make the world better,” and to 
adopt its spirit as our watchword. 
Mary L. Doe. 
The 23rd Annual Meeting of the 
Michigan E. 8. A. will be held, by in- 
vitation of Charlotte Century Club, in 
the First M. E. Church, East Law- 
rence avenue, Charlotte, on Sept. 18- 
19-20, 
Rev. 


Caroline Bartlett Crane, Mrs. 


Jenny C. Law-Hardy, late of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, Mrs. L, Annis 


Pound, Rev. Jeannette O. Ferris, and 
other eminent speakers will be pres- 
ent. 

An interesting program .has 
arranged. 

Many changes have been made for 
the betterment of conditions of women 
and children since this society was 
organized, yet never was there a 
greater need of women in all reform 
movements than now. 

In foreign lands hundreds of thou- 
sands of women have been given the 
franchise, and if America would make 
good her proud boast of being the 
“land of the free,” she must put the 
ballot in the hands of the intelligent, 
conscientious, law-abiding women of 
the country, the unrepresented half 
of the people, who through their votes 
would speak for Home-Protection, 
Justice and Good Government. 

Remembering that “taxation without 
representation is tyranny.” that wo- 
men are taxed but not renresented: 
that the “inalienable right to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
does not include women, since they 
are a disfranchised class, let all lovers 
of right and justice who desire a 
change in our State Constitution that 


been 


shall give to all our people the rights 
of a full, free citizenship, regardless 
of “race, color, sex or previous condi- 
tion of servitude,” come together at 
Charlotte and join in one united effort 
to secure to the women of our beloved 
State, equal political and legal rights 
with men, to the end that they may 
be co-workers, with one common inter- 
est in the home, the enactment of just 
laws, and the wise administration of 
a righteous government. 

If you are not a member.of an aux- 
iliary club, by the payment of $1.00 
to the treasurer of the State Associa- 
tion, you may become a voting mem- 
ber of the convention. - 

Free lodging and breakfast will be 
given all delegates and visitors. Ex- 
cellent dinners and suppers will be 
served in the church at nominal prices. 

All delegates are requested to wear 
a knot of yellow ribbon. 

Gulielma H. Barnum, 
President: 
Mrs. Alvira K, Smith, 
318 So. Sheldon Street. 
Chairman of Entertainment Com, 
Charlotte, Mich. 





Connecticut. 


An exciting election for the post of 
Warden has just been held in the 
little borough of Woodmont, between 


New Haven and Milford on the 
Sound. The Rev. Dr. Joseph Ander- 


son, a fellow of the Yale corporation 
and pastor emeritus of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Waterbury, has 
heen for three terms warden of 
Woodmont, and he was a candidate 
for the fourth time. But, according 
to the press reports, he had _ in- 
curred the dislike of some of the prop- 
erty owners and who live in 
Woodmont all the year, because he 
Wus supported by the wealthiest resi- 
dents, who spend only summers there. 
The women are said to be his ardent 
supporters in all that he undertakes. 

The Woodmont charter requires that 
all voters must reside in the borough 
for one month before election. Women 
property-owners who fulfil that condi- 
tion and who have placed their names 
on the registry list are allowed to 
vote. There were 152 names on the 
voting list, and 119 persons voted. Dr. 


voters 


Anderson's opponent was Willis H, 
Upson, a banker, whose home is in 
Berlin, 

Several of the rich women who are 
s’mmer residents and taxpayers in 
Woodmont lent their automobiles to 


carry voters to the polls. Some one 
raised the question whether this was 
net in violation of the statute gov- 
erning corrupt practices at election, 
The answer was that the automobiles 
were voluntarily lent, and their use 
cost the candidates nothing. 

Some women were not allowed to 
vote beeause, although they had 
owned property for years in Wood- 
mont. the cool wenther of early sum- 
mer had kept them in their town 
homes until so late that they had not 


been in Woodmont continuously for 
ene month. Dr. Anderson was elected 
by a vote of 66 to 452. 


A FRIEND OF UNPROTECTED 


GIRLS. 
A recent interview with Miss Al- 
frieda Marian Mosher, the interpre- 


ter at the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, in this city, enabled the 
writer to gain a partial insight inio 
a certain phase of the immigration 
question which, in spite of its pathos 
and deep human interest, seems to be 


almost lost sight of, says an exchange, | 


This particular phase of the much- 
discussed immigration question seals 
with the numerous foreign girls who 
reach our shores in complete ignor- 
ance of American manners 
toms, and without even a rudimentary 
knowledge of the English language. 

Most of us have met with repre- 
sentatives of this class, and have 
wondered why they left their homes 
and journeyed hither. Some of us 
have smiled at their ignorance. and, 
perhaps, envied them the unfailing 
hopefulness, the almost pathetic 
trustfulness and courage with which 
they face the future. We have mar- 
veled at the apparent ease with which 
they master our difficult tongue and 
adapt themselves to American cus- 
toms and modes of living, and we 
have said with conviction—and with 
perfect truth—that these girls are to 
be congratulated upon having been 
able to come to this great country, 
where they can be self-supporting ana 
self-resepcting. 

There is, however, another side to 
the question, which most of us 
thoughtlesslv ignore, but upon which 
little Miss Mosher looks with sympa- 
thetic and comprehending eyes. Bet- 
ter perhaps than anyone else in Bos- 
ton, she is able to recognize the hero- 
ism which enables unprotected young 
girls to travel over land and sea; not 
as their American cousins travel to 
Europe, with well-filled purses and in 
pursuit of pleasure and conquest, or 
that they may study some favorite 
art, but with no better prospect in 
view than a life of toil among total 
strangers. 

Miss Mosher is sorrowfully aware 
that many of these girls find places 
where they are merely tolerated as 
necessary evils, sorely perplexing 





trials that must be more or less pa- 


and cus-| 


tiently borne with if the washing, 
ironing, cooking and general drudg- 
ery of a modern, up-to-date household 
is to be accomplished. To such girls 
as these she is ever ready to give— 
and that in their own language— 
just such words of encouragement 
and sympathy as a lonely woman far 
from home hungers for but seldom 
hears. 

Miss Mosher is intimately acquaint- 
ed with the home life of these foreign 
girls, and is familiar with their cus- 
toms, prejudices, likes and dislikes. 
Much of her childhood was_ spent 
abroad, her father, George F. Mosher, 
LL. D., having been U. S. consul to 
France, and later to Germany during 
the administrations of President Gar- 
field and President Arthur. She is 
called to listen to all sorts of stories 
—stories of real life that in some in- 
stances exceed in pathos, courage and 
adventure much of the fiction over 
which we smile or weep. It is grati- 
fying to know that some of these 
stories end happily and just for all 
the world like the orthodox romance, 
in wedding bells and general rejoic- 
ing. 

For instance, a young German girl 
applied some time ago at the Y. W. 
C. A. for work. Her knowledge of 
English was limited to a few stock 
phrases, and her delight was unbound- 
ed when she met in Miss Mosher 
someone who could converse with her 
in her own tongue. We, who have 
never had a similar experience, can- 
not appreciate the joy of this girl in 
being able to talk again, in being 
understood and in hearing once more 
the language and idioms of her native 
land. Neither can we understand her 
relief in having all sorts of perplex- 
ing questions answered, in being in- 
formed as to the exact value of each 
coin in her purse, the whereabouts of 
a German church, and the best ways 
of getting about in the great bewil- 
dering city. 

Then, too, this girl had a story to 
confide. She had come here to be 
married. The young man to whom 
she was engaged held a government 
nosition in America, but could not 
marrv her for some time. Meanwhile 
she was willing to do any kind of 
honest work that would enable her to 
learn the language and to be self-sup- 
porting. Her narents had planned 
what thev considered a “geod match” 
for her in Germany, but she had re- 
belled and come to America, bravely 
to meet and overcome all obstacles 
that she might marry the man of her 
own choice. 

Another girl for whom a “good 
match” was made bv ambitious nar- 
ents, left her home and came here 
alone without being able to speak a 
word of English. She preferred to 
face a life of hard work and compara- 
tive independence in a foreign land 
/rather than be married against her 
|will to a man who could give her a 
| ood home, but for whom she felt 
| no regard. 
| The almost ecstatic joy which this 
|girl exhibited when she was brought 
to the Y. W. C. A, and heard her own 
jlanguage again is equalled by the fov 
lof many another who finds in Miss 
| * 
|Mosher a sympathetic adviser, able 
to converse freely with her in her 
|own tongue, be it French or German, 
‘and to make out her meaning and 
jhold a limited conversation with her 
should she hail from historie Ttaly 
or sunny Spain. 

A recent arrival from Germany 
|voiced the opinion of many of her 
leountrv-women when she exclaimed a 
|few days ago: “O, it is just like 
/heaven to meet with some one who 
/can speak German!” 
| Miss Mosher takes a genuine pleas- 
| ure in conversing with the foreign 
| girls who are hungering for the sound 
lof their own language. 
| “Do vou remember in Faust?” she 
said. “in the fifth act—in the prison 





scene—how the violins repeat the 
'danee of the merry couples in the! 
|second act—the Kermesse scene? 


something of how 
| Faust and Marguerite felt on hearing 


'T think T know 


that music when, in the busy life of 
ja Boston employment office, IT hear 
jagain the language of my childhood.” 
| Having an interpreter at the Y. W. 
\C. A. is of great value to employers 
jas well as to newly arrived immi- 
l'grants from continental Europe. 
|Many women who cannot speak 
French or German themselves desire 
French or German governesses for 
their children, and must rely upon 
the interpreter to provide them with 
governesses whose accent is good 
and who are in every way qualified 
to teach the languages they speak. 

Resides, when  non-English-speak- 
ing girls are hired for various posi- 
tions by women who speak English 
only, Miss Mosher renders valuable 
assistance to both employer and em- 
ploye by explaining to the girls just 
what their duties, wages and privi- 
leges are to be, and by making all 
sorts of necessary arrangements for 
them. If they are new arrivals she 
takes them to trustworthy money 
changers and sees that their foreign 
coins are exchanged for good Ameri- 
can money. Sometimes, too, she ac- 
companies them on their first shop- 
ping expeditions and acts as inter- 
preter between them and the sales- 
people. 

Miss Mosher is highly educated. 
She holds the degree of A.M. from 
Hillsdale College, Michigan. and is now 
ready to take a doctor’s degree, but 
wants to take it abroad, preferably in 
Germany. 

So well is she grounded in Hebrew, 
that when a professor of that difficult 





language was ill, in a theological sem- 





inary in one of the middle States, she 
substituted for him. She was only a 
slip of a girl then, but so well did she 
instruct the students in the Hebrew 
class that they were glad to welcome 
her as their teacher pro tem although 
they were all her seniors. As a lit- 
tle girl in short dresses, she frequent- 
ly took charge of a class in conversa- 
tional French when the regular 
teacher was unable to attend. 

To her scholarly attainment, Miss 
Mosher adds a practical knowledge 
of all kinds of housework and takes 
great pride in the fact that if the 
maid should leave without warning 
she would not be overwhelmed, but 
could keep the wheels of the domes- 
tic machinery running smoothly un- 
til new help could be secured. “I 
think about my proudest achieve- 
ment was doing up my papa’s shirt,” 
she said, laughingly, “and he wore it, 
too, although it is true he put on a 
big necktie that covered up most of 
the front of it.” 

Miss Mosher pleads guilty to a par- 
donable pride in her parentage. Her 
father, who is at present editor of 
the Morning Star, the organ of the 
Free Baptists, was for several years 
a member of the New Hampshire 
Legislature, and was for 15 years 
president of Hillsdale college, Hills- 
dale, Mich. 

Her mother, Mrs. Frances Stewart 
Mosher, A.M., is professor of French 
and history of Hillsdale College, and is 
an expert book reviewer. Mrs. 
Mosher was for several years record- 
ing secretary for the National Coun- 
cil of Women of the United States. 
She was also a member of the con- 
gress of representative women con- 


nected with the world’s fair, Chi 
cago. Mrs. Mosher is deeply inter- 
ested in mission work, and is well 


known as a lecturer on social ques- 
tions and on equal suffrage. Like 
her daughter, she is interested in the 
welfare of the foreign girls who come 
here, bringing honest hearts and a 
capacity for usefulness, but who are 
sadly handicapped by their ignorance 
of our language and customs. 

When Miss Mosher discussed with 
her the advisability of reserving one 
evening at stated intervals for the 
entertainment of these girls, Mrs. 
Mosher enthusiastically approved of 
the plan and declared that she would 
put her kitchen at their disposal on 
these particular evenings so. that 
they might, if they so wished, cook 
their own native dishes in their own 
way. 

Miss Mosher, like both of her par- 
ents, claims New Hampshire as her 
native State, but her sympathies are 
broad enough to embrace all States 
and all countries. Her chief inter- 
est centers in sociology, in what has 
to do with people and their needs, 
and she is a familiar and much-wel- 
comed figure at more than one col- 
lege settlement where she gives. in- 
structive and entertaining talks on 
literary and social subjects and on 
what she has seen abroad. Above all 
else, Miss Mosher is a friend to the 
foreign girl. 

Yet this useful, estimable, public- 
spirited citizen is not deemed worthy 


of a vote in electing the municipal 
government of Boston.—(Eds. Wo- 
man's Journal.) 

A GENEROUS OFFER. “ 


Mrs. May Knight Southwell is will- 
ing to address suffrage clubs, without 
charge except for her expenses. She 
has a number of interesting lectures, 
which she gives either with or with- 
out stereopticon views, on “Chinese 
ind their Customs,” ‘‘What Women 
Iinve Done and Are Doing,” ‘“West- 
ern Wanderings,” and other subjects. 
She gives dramatic and humor- 
ous readings, from Rudyard Wipling, 
Robert Browning. and Robert Louis 
Stevenson, with musie. She has ex- 
perience in addressing clubs, churches, 


also 


schools, ete.. and her lectures and 
readings are highly praised by the 
press. Mrs. Southwell’s address is 


170 Central street, Winter Hill, Som- 
erville, Mass. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Pro- 
prietors of the Woman's Journal, pub- 


lished in Posten, a corporation established 


by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum of 
dollars, to be applied by such Pro- 
prietors, principal and interest, at their 


discretion, to the suppert and = improve- 
ment of the paper, and the promotion of 
the principles which it advocated, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Housework. Young Armenian wants to 
work in a family for his board, and go to 
school. The principal of the Brantford 
Collegiate Institute, where he spent a year, 
writes: “Ilis earnestness, thoroughness 
and steadiness caused him to make excel- 
lent progress. His bearing has always 
been most gentlemanly and his conduct ab- 
solutely without fault.” Address Armen 
Amirkhanian, 523 Massachusetts Ave., Pos- 
ton. 

Ilousework. Armenian girl wants to 
work in a family in New York for her 
room and board, while studying music. 
Speaks English. Address F. I1., 195 Cam- 
den St., Boston. 

Housework. Young Armenian wants to 
work for his board in a family in or near 
Boston, while studying medicine at Tufts 
College. Is well known to the editors of 
the Journal, and bears an excellent charac 


ter. Speaks English. Address G. Hago- 
pian, New England Kitchen, 48 Charles 
St.. Boston. 
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ONNET. 
By W. L. G. 
When vexed with troubles that in ret- 
rospect 
Are molehills, yet seem mountainous 
in weight 
While languishes the mind in low 
estate,— 
Seek Fancy’s realm where Art is 
architect, 
Take from the shelf the volume where 
collect 


Verses of masters which survive 
their date, 
Ranging the gamut of man’s com- 
plex fate— 
The garnered wisdom of the world’s 
elect. 


As, when the organist, in mood de- 
pressed, 
Sounds the 

they evolve 
Supernal harmonies that rise and 
swell,— 
So, poetry can crown the spirit’s quest 
And with its melody the mists dis- 
solve 
Under Imagination’s potent spell. 


divergent chords till 


Moon Hill Camp, Adirondacks. 





TO PROTECT CALIFORNIA GIRLS. 





The California State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is doing a_ sensible 
thing in working to have the age of 
legal majority made the same for 
women as for men, At present in 
California a girl comes of age at 18, 
while a boy is a minor till he is 21 

The matter was first brought to the 
attention of the club women by Sec- 
retary Gates of the State department 
of charities and correction. At a 
meeting of the Federation, he ad- 
vised the women to take the question 
up, and urged the need of protecting 
girls between 18 and 21, which he 
asserted was the most dangerous age 
in a girl's life. Released from the au- 
thority of parents and guardians 
while not yet able to stand alone. 
trusting the world because they are 
ignorant of its ways, such girls were 
too often easy victims for unscrupu- 
lous men. 

The Federation at once appointeda 
committee consisting of Mrs. B. N. de 
Leon of Berkelev, Mrs. TD. A. Taind- 
ley of Sacramento, Mrs. Frank Mun- 
son of the San Francisco Contempor- 
ary Club, Mrs, Clarissa Morris of the 
Oakland Civie Clyb. Miss Jane Curtis 
of Visalia. Mrs. William Baurhvte of 
Los Angeles, and Mrs. James Eden of 
Craftonville. Mrs. de T.eon was em- 
powered to gather data, and Judge 
William TI. Waste of Oakland has been 
eeting as legal adviser to the women. 
The data gathered will be nrinted and 
sent to every woman's club in the 
State. and concerted pressure will be 
brought to bear unon the Legislature. 
The San Francisco Call says: 

“The lawmakers who have believed 
that. by allowing a woman to enter 
her maiority three years earlier than 
a man, thev were in some wav chival- 
rously conferring benefit upon her, 
will he awakened from the'r com- 
placency with a shock—a shock ad- 
ministered by the 40.000 women who 
mate up the cluhdom of California 

“The old law mating a woman of 
age three vears earlier than is her 


brother is founded on the tradition 
that a womon moatnres earlier than a 
man. Against this the clubwomen 


urge that, thoneh » girl may mature 
nhvsieallvy earlier than a bor, she is 
less lenrned in the wavs of the world. 
A bov is thrown much more upon his 
own resources and learns to denend 
vnon himself, while a girl is hedeed 
vhout and protected Consennently, 
she is of 18 far less eanahle of taking 
eare of herself and her fortune than 
is 2 hov of the same age.” 

One curious way in which the pres- 
ent law works to the disadvantage of 
rirls is that » man’s insurance policy 
is vsually made out in favor of his 
minor children. %n this way a son 
who is very nearlv 91 may get the 
benefit of his father’s insurance 
money. while his. sister. who is 
vounger than he. but has nassed the 
ice of maioritv fer girls. would have 
no claim to anv share of it. 





THE SOCIALIST CONGRESSES. 





the International Socialist Con- 
Stuttgart, a resolution eall- 
ing for woman suffrage and making 
it the duty of all Socialists to work 
for it was offered by Clara Zetkin, 
Mrs. Ramsay Macdonald (England), 
and Mrs. Adelheid Popp (Austria). 
After an eloquent speech by Clara 
Zetkin, it was adopted with only two 
dissenting votes. 

The International Conference of So- 
cialist Women, which met for the first 
time in Stuttgart just before the In- 
ternational Congress, had pledged it- 
self to work for woman suffrage. This 
conference was called by the German 
Socialist Women’s Party, and included 
representatives from almost every 
European nation. The Socialist women 
of Germany put forward a most un- 
compromising resolution for universal 
adult suffrage. The resolution was 
opposed by English representatives of 
the Woman Suffrage Societies and the 
Independent Labor Party, who pro- 
posed that each country should be al- 
lowed to decide its own course of ac- 
tien, according to local conditions. 


In 


gress at 





On the other hand, the S. D. F. dele- 
gate, Herbert Burrows, strenuously 
supported the policy of the German 
women, declaring that the interest of 
the Socialist movement imperatively 
demanded that the Socialist suffrage 
agitation should be identical in all 
countries, and that anything else was 
“Socialist anarchy.” The English suf- 
fragists and the Independent Labor 
Party of England were overwhelm- 
ingly defeated, and found themselves 
in a minority of one, England being 
the only country to support the prin- 
ciple of leaving Socialists free to sup- 
port a partial extension of suffrage to 
women if they could not get the whole. 

At this meeting of Socialist women 
the International Socialist Women’s 
Bureau was created, with its center 
in Germany, and it was decided to 
use the “Gleicheit” (a paper founded 
and edited by Clara Zetkin), as the 
official organ of the Bureau and party. 

It is announced that an Internation- 
al Woman’s Rights Congress is to be 
held at Frankfort the coming Octo- 
ber. 





A WOMAN FORESTER. 





Mrs. Lovell White was the only 
woman invited to speak, among the 
governors, U, S. senators and heads 
of departments on the program of the 
National Irrigation Congress at Sacra- 
mento, which she and Miss Catherine 
Hittell have been attending as dele- 
gates from the California Club of San 
Francisco. They were interested es- 
pecially in the forestry session. Mrs. 
White declined the honor of reading 
a paper before the convention. While 
she has always worked for the pre- 
servation of the State’s forests, and 
so is a practical forester, she felt that 
the convention was mainly for the 
purpose of hearing practical sugges- 
tions from scientific experts. It was 
suggested that fifteen minutes of the 
poetry and sentiment with which the 
women's clubs invest their enthusiasm 
for the cause of the trees would be 
as welcome among the scientific facts 
as flowers among rocks, but Mrs. 
White could not be persuaded. 

The plan for the preservation of the 
Calaveras “big trees,’ on which reso- 
lutions were presented at the conven- 
tion by the members of the Outdoor 
Art League, originated in the Califor- 
nia Club when Mrs. White was its 
president. Later the project was 
given over to the Outdoor Art League 
of the California Club, and under the 
leadership of Mrs. White it has been 
a part of the Teague’s program for 
several years. It is hoped that by 
bringing the powerful influence of the 
National Irrigation Congress to bear 
on the matter something definite may 
he accomplished. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
Mrs. Calista A. Winship. 

In the death on Aug. 20 of Mrs. 
Calista Antoinette Winship, there 
passed away an original and forceful 
The Wakefield (Mass.) 
Banner says of her: “Whoever knew 
her felt the indomitable vigor and inde- 
pendence of her mind, suggesting, per- 
haps, her famous relative, Daniel 
Webster.” 

Mrs. Winship was born in Chelms- 
ford Jan. 20, 1831, the daughter of Eli 
F. and Roxanna D. Webster. In 1853 
she came to Wakefield, and taught in 


personality. 


the schools. In 1854 she married 
John Winship, one of the most es- 
teemed and honorable men of the 
town. 


Mrs. Winship was active in many 
worthy organizations df Wakefield, be- 
ing particularly interested in literary 
and educational matters. 

She was a valued member 
Universalist church, serving in many 
capacities in the church and being for 
many vears superintendent of the Sun- 


| day school. 


During the civil war she labored 
earnestly for the welfare of the sol- 
diers at the front, and was secretary 
of the Women’s Aid Society of Wake- 
field. 

In March, 1870, a G. A. R. Fair in 
Wakefield netted $1750, and the local 
papers spoke of the “magnificent 
tableaux” arranged by Mrs. Winship 
as the chief attraction of its evenings. 

Mrs. Winship was secretary of the 
Suffrage Convention held in Salem, 
Mass., on Mav 19, 1869, over which 
Mrs. Julia Ward Hows presided. 
Among the speakers were Revs. Geo. 
Batchelor, S. C. Beane, W. Spaulding, 
B. F. Bowles, and Mary H. Graves, 
Mrs. Livermore and Stephen Foster. 

When the Wakefield Woman Suf- 
frage Association was formed in Sep- 
tember, 1876, at the house of J. Whit- 
temore, Mrs. Winship was chosen pres- 
ident, with Miss S. L. Thomas (later 
Mrs. J. Whittemore) as secretary. In 
November of the same vear, she 
helped to get up a successful suffrage 
meeting in the town hall, and in De- 
cember, 1882, a suffrage convention 
in Wakefield. In 1882, Mrs. Winship 
and Mrs. Whittemore were chosen to 
the school board. 

She was a lifelong student, and a 
born teacher. She began to teach in 
the public schools when only 13 years 
of age. “I want to learn something 
every day,” was one of her latest say- 
ings. One who called to see her in her 
last months of invalidism and found 
her in bed, propped up by pillows, 
with her books, spoke of reading as a 
pleasant way of passing away the 
time. “Passing away the time?” said 
she. “But I read to improve my 
mind!” 

She was especially interested in edu- 


of the | 





cational matters, and in the advance- 
ment of women, educationally, indus- 
trially, politically. She had many 
friends, old and young. 

Nature was always dear to her, as 
the ferns, plants and wild flowers 
which used to beautify her rooms elo- 
quently showed. 

Her interest in what was happening 
in the world of affairs as well as in 
the realm of books was always keen, 
and her opinions were fresh, indepen- 
dent and interesting. 

She was most happily married. 
Though she had no children of her 
own, she was always interested in 
children. Her husband, Mr. John Win- 
ship, died in 1892. He was a good citi- 
zen, much respected, an early aboli- 
tionist, a longtime worker in the cause 
of woman suffrage, and for 20 years a 
subscriber to the Woman's Journal. 

Two sisters survive her, Miss Emily 
C. Webster of Boston, and Miss M. 
Eva Webster of Wakefield, who has 
resided with Mrs. Winship for a score 
of years. Miss Eva Webster's faith- 
fulness and tender care of her sister 
have been unremitting and beautiful, 
especially during the last years when 
Mrs. Winship has been so much of an 
invalid. 

The funeral was held at the family 
home on Beacon street. Rev. Thomas 
W. Illman of Taunton, formerly of 
Wakefield, officiated. Mrs. May Quim- 
by and Mrs. Alice Knight Abbott sang 
very sweetly “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul,” and “Abide With Me.” There 
were many beautiful flowers. 





TAFT ON SUFFRAGE. 

Secretary Taft, during his recent 
visit to Denver, was interviewed by 
a reporter of the Denver Times on a 
number of subjects. The interview ap- 
pears in the Times of Aug. 29: 

“What have you to say about wo- 
man suffrage?’ the secretary of war 
was asked. 

Once more the expansive smile 
played blandly over the broad coun- 
tenance. “Do you know,” he said, “I 
wrote an oration on that subject when 
I was 16 years old, at the time I gradu- 
ated from the high school. I spent 
much thought on it at that time, and 
thought I had the question all solved. 
Since then T have not paid much atten- 
tion to the subject. 

“Really. however’—and the secre- 
tary 
we are coming to woman suffrage. It 
is net a burning issue at this time, and 
the change may not come all at once. 
You see, there are many points of op- 
position to be met. Among the women 
themselves some are openly hostile to 
suffrage and others are indifferent. 

“It seems queer to a man from the 
East to come to Colorado or Wyoming 
and speak at a political meeting where 
women are present as voters. In the 
East, women sometimes attend politi- 
eal meetings, but are looked upon 
rather as ornaments than as useful 
adjuncts to the proceedings.” 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford has spent 
the summer at her home at 930 W. 
Oth street, New York City, and has 


kept cheerful in spite of the heat. 
During the hottest weather, her 
friend, Miss Miles, who lives with 


her, wrote in a private letter to Rev, 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell: 
we are very comfortable, still we 
know it is warm, because the ther- 
mometer says so. . . Even our 
lovely pussy, Lady Jane Gray, turns 
up her pretty nose at fresh catnip, 
brought to her from the country yes- 
terday., . . I wish you could see my 
lovely window garden! T have nas- 
turtiums, the seeds of which T planted 
myself, all in bloom, and daisies, dear 
little pink and white things, and 
primroses, bright pink and rose color, 
and a box of petunias, with other 
plants, growing.” 





At the National Deaconess Confer- 
ence, latelv held in Chicago, Mrs. Jane 
Bancroft Robinson offered a_ resolu- 
tion for the increase of the deaconess 
allowance of $8 a month. Lively dis- 
cussion followed. The deaconesses 
themselves refused to vote, but the 
rest of the audience voted in favor of 
increasing the amount to $19 a month 
and support. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


In Nevada, the average salary of 
male teachers is $112.51, of female 


teachers, S67.95—about one-half. 

Cincinnati now has expert medical 
inspection for the schools. There are 
°1 physicians for the 56 schools, 

The Suffrage Association is the 
largest organization of women in 
Sweden, even outnumbering the Red 
Cross. 

Philadelphia rejoices in the prospect 
of eight new school buildings this 
year. At least one of them is to have 
a roof playground. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser contrib- 
utes to the Chicago Public a very 
bright article on “Toledo as a Coal- 
ing Station.” 


The Nebraska Epworth Assembly 
this year had daily woman suffrage 
addresses and discourses as part of its 
regular program. 

The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. will be held at 
Worcester on Oct. 24. Let the locals 
be choosing their delegates. 


A mistake was made in a recent is- 
sue of the Journal] as to the location 


became serious again—‘“I think | 


“While | 
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It is seven miles 
and 500 miles 


of Mills College. 
from Oakland, Cal., 
from Pasadena. 

Indianapolis teachers are to get 
$30,000 increase of salaries next year 
above the regular schedule increase. 
This gives every teacher at least $50 
more than was expected. 

The Toledo (O.) Board of Public Ser- 
vice has appointed a squad of women 
police, to be on duty at the various 
parks to look after wayward children 
who frequent them at night. 


The government has taken in hand 
to preserve the relics of the prehis- 
toric cliff-dwellers in Mesa Verde 
Park, Colorado, for which Colorado 
women have worked so hard. 

The draft of the new Constitution 
for Finland which has been subrritted 
recently to the Czar by the Finnish 
Senate includes-woman suffrage and 
the eligibility of women to all offices. 


New York City is to have a school 
for the deaf much like the Horace 
Mann school of Boston. But New 
York is to do much more along in- 
dustrial lines than Boston is doing. 

The P. E. Club of New Haven, 
Conn., edits a weekly column in the 
New Haven Register, and the press 
committee of the Palo Alto (Cal.) P. E. 
Club conducts one in the Palo Alto 
Tribune. 


A number of women on the Pacific 
coast have lately distinguished them- 
selves by valiant resistance to rob- 
bers. It will soon be impossible to 
say any longer that women cannot 
fight—in a good cause. 

Senator Taylor of Georgia wants 
the price of marriage licenses in his 
State changed. He thinks men of 21 
should get them for nothing, but that 
for each succeeding year they should 
pay an additional dollar. 


Hildegarde Hawthorne has_ spent 
the summer camping out in the 


Maine woods, at work on her second 
novel. Her first, “A Summer Inter- 
lude,” was published some years ago 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

According to the report just issued 
by the Secretary of State, there were 
4.975 divorces granted in Ohio during 
the year ending June 30, 1907. Of 
these 3,667 were granted for the mis- 
conduct of husbands, and only 1,308 
for the misconduct of wives. 


Wonderful to relate, (he Outlook, 
which for years was hermetically 
sealed against anything in favor of 


eaual suffrage, published in its issue 
of Sept. 7 a very good article by 
Prof. G. H. Blakeslee on woman suf- 
frage in Finland. 

The New York Board of Education 
is asking $31,650,000 for the city’s 
schools next year. The population 
increases so fast that the board has 
provided for this fall 50,0090 new seats 
in the schools, and still will probably 
not have enough to accommodate all 
the children, 

A new woman's paper has been 
started in St. Petersburg, called “The 
Woman's Union.” It is published by 
the Russian Union of Defenders of 
Women’s Rights, and is edited by its 
secretary, Mrs. Tchekoff. The new 
periodical is welcomed by the prozres- 
sive papers of Russia. 


The new school board of Chicago, 
appointed by Mayor Busse, has cut 


down the teachers’ pay, repealed the 
vote of the former boarl to build 
model schoolhouses so arranged that 
not more than forty pupils would be 
placed under one teacher (educational 
experts say that thirty ought to be 
the limit), and has dropped the meas- 
ures begun by the old board to make 
tax-dodging corporations pay what 
they owe to the city and the school 
fund. 

The Western Woman, the successor 
of the Yellow Ribbon of San Fran- 
cisco, has suspended publication. It 
hopes to appear again later. Tne dif- 
ficulties of carrying on an equal-suf- 
frage paper are great. The Woman's 
Journal has come out every week for 
nearly forty years, but only those con- 
nected with it know by what labor 
and sacrifice this has been accom- 
plished. The younger papers have 
our sincere sympathy in their strug- 
gle. 

One of the winter fads will he the 
study of Esperanto. Mrs. Potter 
Palmer has, it is said, taken it up 
with zeal, and is an expert in speak- 
ing it already, and rumor also says 
that on her return from abroad she 
will found a Chicago magazine in 
which double columns of English and 
Esperanto will show forth the beauty 
and simplicity of the new tongue, 


Edward Greig, the great Scandina- 
vian composer, whose death is regard- 
ed as a nationa! bereavement, inherit- 
ed his musical talent from his mother. 
She was a woman of wide musical 
culture, a pianist and vocalist of abil- 
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ity, and she taught her boy the rudi- 
ments of the art. A patriotic daugh- 
ter of Norway, she instilled the in- 
tense national] spirit that characterized 
his work, 


This morning about 600,000 New 
York children will troop reluctantly 
back to school, and will find 42 new 
buildings awaiting them. In spite of 
increased accommodations, over 50,000 
young learners will probably be forced 
to enter “‘part-time” classes. This un- 
happy necessity, when considered in 
the light of the fact that New York 
has spent over $12,000,000 for extra 
school-rooms in the past twelve- 
month, certainly removes all appear- 


ance of unreasonableness from the 
Board of Education’s request for 
$31,641,000 in 1908—N. Y. Tribune, 


Sept. 9. 


The ranks of the striking telegraph- 
ers in New York City include three 
hundred or more women. An effort 
is now being made to place these 
women in other occupations, and Miss 
Helen Svensson, head of tne women 
strikers, expects to find employment 
for every one within a few weeks. 
She is reported as saying: “Because 
of the nerve-racking work that it is, 
almost every one of my girls will 
be glad to accept less money and get 
into other occupations. We have sent 
two splendid girls to railroads on 
Long Island, have supplied brokers 
with helpers at $30 a week for stenog- 
raphy, typewriting and _ telegraphy 
combined, and have arranged for some 
cashiers and some workers in insur- 
ance Offices.” 


Mrs Clara B. Colby, in the last 
Woman's Tribune, has an interesting 
biographical sketch of Mrs. Paulina 
Wright Davis. It contains, however, 
one serious error, It speaks several 
times over of Mrs. Davis as having 
called the first National Woman's 
Rights Convention (held at Worces- 
ter, Mass., in 1850), and says of the 
women attending the Anti-Slavery 
Convention, who went out into the 
ante-room in response to the sugges- 
tion that those interested in getting 
up a woman's rights convention 
should meet there to consult: ‘Nine 
went out and decided the time and 
place; seven were made a committee 
to make the arrangements: and one 
did the work. That one was Paulina 
Wright Davis.” Most of the work 
was done by Lucy Stone, and it was 
she who headed the call for the con- 
vention. But Mrs. Davis gave much 
valuable help toward getting it wp, 
and deserves to be gratefully remem- 
bered in connection with it, 





HUMOROUS. 





Doctor—‘How is that patient with 
the delirium tremens?” 

Nurse—"Worse; this morning he 
thought he saw a Sunday supple- 
ment.’’*—Life. 

His Lordship—‘So the beggar you 
turned out this morning was coarse 
and abusive?” 

Valet—"“Abusive, my lord! Why, he 
might have been your lordship him- 
self."—Harper’s Weekly. 








A colored couple were about to be 
married. 

“Do you take this man for better or 
for worse?’ the minister asked. 

“No, sah; ah don’t,” said the bride. 
“Ah'll take him jest like he is. If 
he was ter get any better, I’s ’fraid 
he’d die; an’ if he was ter get any 
wuss, ah’d kill him myself!”—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 





“Why, Tommy, you didn't pass in 
your spelling test,” 

“No, pa.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, you see, pa, I hesitated he- 
tween the new and the old styles be- 
cause I couldn't make up my mind 
whether to side with Congress or to 
stick to the President. Then I got 
confused and mixed up both styles.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 


Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 0a. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP 
A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to stand ia 
crowded cars. Made of web- 
bing and easily adjusted, simply 
by attaching the hook te the 
regular car strap. 
It is sanitary, practical, and 
comfortable. Price 25 cents, er 
26 cents, postpaid. .-!lreas, 


Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 


76 White St., East Boston, Mass. 
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Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 

Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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